“SPUNK” 


AKING them by and large, the 
Foley's do honor to the race. If 
they are not the salt of the earth 

at least they are the pepper thereof. 
For the Foleys are a fighting family. 
A Foley will go a long way to meet an 
enemy. So will many another man. 
But a Foley will go as far to help a 
friend as to meet an enemy, and this is 
no common trait. 

There had come news that Sefior 
Mateo Silvano had need of a friend. 
Now the seflor was assistant secretary 
of the department of state in the repub- 
lic of Guanica, while ‘‘ Spunk ’’ Foley 
was only a colonel in the more or less 
hypothetical standing army of which 
the republic boasted. But Colonel 
Foley and the honorable assistant secre- 
tary of state were friends; genuine, 
sincere friends. The why and the how 
of this you may learn later. 

Although by no means the most at- 
tractive spot in the world, there were 
several good reasons why Colonel 
‘* Spunk ’’ Foley wished to stay in the 
San Bernardino foothills. Chief of these 
was the fact that he was about to reap 
the fruits of a six months’ campaign. 
When you have spent that time in pen- 
ning an elusive insurgent band it is 
hard to let go. Yet Colonel Foley did 
not think twice. Calling up his senior 
major he speke thus :— 

‘‘Gaspar, you fire-eating son of old 
Castile, listen to me.’’ 

‘Si, sefior '’ and the major showed 
his teeth in appreciation of the compli- 
ment. 

‘‘T’ve got to go to Guanica. I shall 
be gone eight days. Down therein the 
valley is that villain Huberto with eight 
hundred men. The minute I’m out of 
sight you will want to jump down there 
and cut him to pieces. Oh, yes you 
will. Don’t shake your head at me, 
you bloodthirsty rascal. I know you 
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too well. But you're not to do it. 
Understand ? No, sir, you’re to camp 
right here, like a terrier over a rat hole. 
But you're not to let him get away. If 
they start to come out you skip down 
there and shut the door. I'l come 
back and attend to the cutting up busi- 
ness. He’s my meat, Huberto is. Do 
you catch me ?’’ 

‘Si, sefior.’’ 

‘*Good! Now, when I've left, vou 
make a little speech to the men. You 
tell ’em I’ve gone out to bring up three 
companies ofrecruits. That'll bea lie.vou 
know, but it'll be ina good cause. You 
tell ‘em, too, that you'll shoot holes in 
any man who flinches and that if you 
miss ‘em I'll hunt them out and do the 
trick when I come back. That will be 
the solemn truth. Is all that clear ?"' 

“Si, sefior.”’ 

‘* All right, I’m off.”’ 

And with this Colonel ‘‘ Spunk ” 
Foley began his ride to Guanica. For 
eight miles he chuckled over his little 
joke on the senior major, whose as- 
sumed bloodthirstiness was merely a 
clever fiction invented by the ingenious 
Colonel Foley. 

Three days later there was a clatter of 
hoofs on the sun-baked plaza and a 
rousing of idlers in the patio of E] Hotel 
Principal. Colonel ‘‘Spunk’’ Foley 
had come totown. He was searching 
for Sefior Mateo Silvano. The sefior. 
however, was not to be found. 

There was news, though. Piece by 
piece, as one puts together a puzzle 
picture, Colonel Foley patched out the 
situation. The affairs af Sefior Silvano 
were indeed at a sad crisis. The career 
of the assistant secretary of state, which 
six months before had appeared to rise 
from so sure a foundation, was now 
ready to totter in ruins. The name of 
his prospective successor was already 
whispered. 
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At the bottom of it all, as Colonel 
Foley soon learned, was the Countess 
Barba. Certain facts about this Count- 
ess Barba were known to all Guanica. 
The daughter of a Spanish grandee and 
the widow of a French nobleman, she 
was at two and thirty the most fascinat- 
ing woman in all South America—and 
the most dangerous. 

During’ her five years’ stay in the 
capital of Guanica there had been 
hatched in the Casa Blanca, the old 
palace in which she made her home, no 
less than three well-intentioned but un- 
successful revolts. And now she had 
at her feet, so four distinguished men 
assured Colonel Foley, his best friend, 
the honorable assistant secretary of state. 

‘Yes, it’s too bad,”’ said the honor- 
able war secretary, ‘‘ but Sefior Silvano 
is earning for himself a place in the 
dungeons of San Rafaelo. The safety 
of the republic demands that he should 
be put away. We have warned him. 
In vain have we pleaded. He will not 
give her up. What would you? The 
friends of the Countess Barba are not 
the friends of the government.” 

“Will you give Sefior Silvano forty- 
eight hours’ grace ?’’ asked Colonel 
Foley of the honorable secretary of war. 

‘‘Twodays! He was to have been 
apprehended to-morrow. Well, I will 
do my best. But, my good Sefior Foley, 
you can do nothing.” 

‘*Perhaps; but I can try.’’ 

A half hour later he was within the 
white walls of the Casa Blanca pacing 
impatiently up and down in the cool 
twilight of the heavily-shaded, richly- 
furnished reception hall, waiting for the 
appearance of the Countess Barba. 

Probably this was the most absurd 
errand on which Colonel ‘‘ Spunk ”’ 
Foley ever sent himself. Out in the 
open, with any number of armed men 
at his command, he was at home. But 
the rustle of petticoats frightened him 
wofully. Although versed in the vig- 
orous invective of at least three lan- 
guages, at sound of a feminine voice he 
became dumb. Even as he waited he 
could feel his knees weaken and his 
tongue grow thick. 

A most unusual figure did Colonel 
“‘Spunk"’ Foley present in his sun hel- 
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met and dusty field uniform. At his 
side was strapped a huge revolver. On 
his high-heeled Spanish boots were 
spurs. Distinctly this was not the class 
of visitor usually received at the Casa 
Blanca. As the Colonel turned in his 
pacing and faced her, the Countess Bar- 
ba, with a swish of skirts and a little 
exclamation as of surprise, glided to- 
ward him saying: ‘‘ Is it the great Col- 
onel, Sefior Foley, who does me the 
honor? Welcome to Casa Blanca !’’ - 

The great Colonel stopped rigidly in 
the middle of the room and saluted in 
military fashion. Then, as an after- 
thought, he pulled off his sun helmet. 

The Countess clapped her hands and 
cried vivaciously: ‘‘ Good! Good! 
Ah, but I can do that, too! See?”’’ 
Saying which she imitated the salute 
with a sweep of her rounded white arm. 
‘There, can I not?’’ she demanded, 
holding out her hands. 

The tropical sun had already burned 
the fair skin of Colonel Foley to a 
rich glow, save where it was freckle- 
splashed, so the flush of embarrassment 
added little to his color, but his brick- 
red hair and mustache seemed to bris- 
tle with emotion. Speech had _alto- 
gether failed the Colonel, seeing which 
the Countess came to his rescue. 

‘“‘And why does the little Bolivar 
honor my humble self? Sit down, my 
gallant Colonel, and tell me.’’ Here 
the Countess Barba crossed to a wide 
window seat and cleared the cushions 
for a place beside her. 

The gallant Colonel showed no dispo- 
sition to follow. Having fixed his gaze 
at a point some two feet above the head 
of the Countess he began, after a men- 
tal struggle whose progress was quite 
evident :— 

‘‘T have come,’’ he said, ‘‘ to speak 
to you of my friend, the Honorable 
Sefior Silvano.”’ 

“« What ! 
then ?”’ 

‘‘T carry no man’s message, sefiora, 
but my own. Sefior Silvano is my 
friend. You—youhave— Hangitall, 
I don’t know what you /ave done to 
him. Anyway, I want ycu to let him 
alone. How much do you want?’’ 

These sentences came out jerkily. 


He has sent a message, 
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Having uttered them, the Colonel per- 
mitted himself to meet the puzzled stare 
of the Countess with a glance of defi- 
ance. 

‘« How ?”’ she asked. 
derstand.” 

‘““How much money do you want to 
send Sefior Silvano about his business ? 
I will pay a reasonable amount.”’ 

There was no finesse about this. It 
was brutally frank. The Countess 
shuddered. Then she got up, swept 
her skirts to one side and pointed dra- 
matically to the door. 

‘«The Sefior Colonel '—and there was 
much haughty dignity in the way she 
said it—‘‘ will find himself more at home 
in the street ; the way is clear.”’ 

But haughty dignity was lost on the 
Colonel just then. He had expected 
something of the sort. 

‘« What do you say to 500 pesos ?”’ he 
suggested. 

The Countess Barba, still pointing, 
stamped her foot angrily. 

‘Well, make it 800 then.’’ Colonel 
Foley put his hands on his hips as if to 
signify that the bargain was closed. 

‘Go!’ almost screamed the Countess. 
‘‘ A thousand pesos, sefiora, and that 
is—’ ’ 


‘“‘T do not un- 


But the Countess had reached for the 


bell cord. 

‘“Hold on, now,’”’ said the Colonel. 
‘‘T don’t want to have to hurt any of 
yourrascally niggers. I'll go; but first 
I’d like to tell you a few things about 
Mat—about Sefior Silvano.”’ 

The Countess, her hand on the bell 
cord, hesitated. 

‘‘He and I have been chums fora 
long time. We have been as brothers. 
I—I would like to tell you about it.’’ 

‘«Sefior Colonel, hear: To me, daugh- 
ter of Fernan del Carpio, Marquis of 
Taraganza and Barracouta, to me you 
have offered ’’—there was a pause, dur- 
ing which the Countess stood, her bosom 
undulating with suppressed passion—‘‘a 
most outrageous insult.” 

‘*T’m very sorry : [—I beg your par- 
don, I’msure.’’ This was evidently the 
best the Sefior Colonel could do, but he 
made up for his lack of phrases by a sin- 
cere look of distress. Nervously he fin- 
gered his sun helmet. 
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‘‘T understand,’’ said the Countess, 
smiling a little. ‘‘ You are a soldier 
anda Yankee. You think the dollar 
is all. Well, I forgive, though I may 
not forget. Yes, since we both love 
him, I will listen to what you have to 
say of Sefior Silvano. Go on.”’ 

It was after the Countess had resumed 
her seat that Colonel ‘‘ Spunk ” Foley, 
with all the directness of his nature and 
with as much simplicity as the stiff for- 
mality of the Spanish tongue allows, 
told his story. 

It was not a complete biography, in 
that the first chapters were missing. 
How the son of Michael Foley, con- 
tractor and ward boss had dug his way 
through a high school course and won in 
competitive examination a cadetship at 
West Point; how he hadearned the nick- 
name of ‘‘Spunk”’ and his dishonor- 
able discharge from the Academy in one 
eventful night (an affair now honored 
in the traditions of the great institution 
on the Hudson); how he had been 
turned adrift by a disappointed and 
angry father and how he had taken a 
position as drill master in a private 
military school much patronized by 
sons of wealthy foreigners—these were 
the details omitted. It was his meeting 
at the academy with Mateo Silvano, 
son of a Guanican coffee planter and 
the growth of their friendship, on which 
he dwelt. 

‘‘For eight years, sefiora, we have 
been as brothers. For him I left my 
country, for him I have fought. To- 
gether we have worked and planned. 
My hopes have been his hopes and his 
interests mine. And why? Because, 
sefiora, he is a man among men. All 
I know of honor, he has taught me. 
All he knows of hard work, of applica- 
tion and of perseverance, he says I have 
taught him. Together we are com- 
plete. We have one career. It is his 
ambition to become the head of this re- 
public, to serve it as a wise and honest 
president. It is my ambition to help 
him. Is not that a good aim? I ask 
you, sefiora, is it not worthy? So for 
this end we have worked now six 
years. He has risen from the ranks. 
The goal is in sight. 

‘* But now see what you have done. 
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“You fire-cating son of old Castile.” 
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In six short months, by what deviltry 
I cannot understand, you have snuffed 
out his ambition, suffocated his high 
sense of honor, wrecked all his pros- 
pects. To-morrow he is to be arrested 
as an enemy of the state. He will be 
put in a dungeon, to stay there until 
he dies of fever. By sending him away, 
by releasing him from the net of fascina- 
tion with which you have tangled him, 
he may be saved. In the name of all 
that is fair and honest and just I ask, 
will you do it?” 

The lady laughed. ‘‘ The gallant 
Colonel thinks, then, that a woman’s 
love is something to be put on or off as 
easily asa mantilla? He talks of nets 
and of deviltry. Look at me. Do I 
not look like a woman who can love? 
You love Sefior Silvano—why not I? 


isrieasaern ee your friend to release me from 
tha cination which he has for me. 


Then will I give him up.’’ 

‘“Do you mean to say, sefiora, that 
you refuse.”’ 

The charming sefiora smiled, swung 
her fan once or twice and replied, very 
gently: ‘‘ Yes, I will not give him 
up.’ y 

Colonel ‘‘ Spunk ’’ Foley set his sun 
helmet firmly on his head and walked 
to the draperies. On the threshold he 
halted, turned, and said: ‘‘ Sefiora, in 
all my life I have never threatened a 
woman, but I am going to do it now. I 
give you twelve hours to leave the city. 
If you don’t leave I shall make this two- 
cent republic the most unpleasant place 
you can find anywhere on this green 
earth. I'll do it, even if I have to 
smash the government and lose my own 
life.’’ 

With this he strode through the door. 
He had almost reached the gates of the 
Casa Blanca when the Countess Barba 
grasped his arm. 

‘*No, no, Colonel; you must not go 
in this way. I—I—your words are 
terrible. They ring in my ears. What, 
will the great Colonel crush a poor 
woman? Come back. I was_ hasty. 
Perhaps it can all be arranged between 
“us. Come.” 

So Colonel Foley allowed himself to 
he led like a sulky school-boy back 
into the cool rooms, back to the 
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cushion piled window seat. Stiff 
and awkardly the Colonel sat, with his 
sun helmet on his knees, waiting for 
the next move of the Countess Barba. 

It was a truly feminine manoeuvre. 
As one in the deeps of despair she 
flung herself on the cushions and sunk 
her face in them. Then she began to 
sob, gently, softly, as a tired child sobs, 
but with an increasing emotion which 
continued until all her graceful outlines 
swayed with the fervor of it. 

Irresolutely and with sidelong glances 
Colonel ‘‘ Spunk” Foley regarded the 
performance. The weeping method 
had a fair trial but there were no 
tangibleresults and presently the Count- 
ess subdued her sobs until they ceased 
altogether. Then, she sighed and 
turned to the Colonel big, dark eyes in 
which were traces of real tears. 

‘* You see I am a weak, foolish wom- 
an,” and she made a pretty little ges- 
ture with her white arms. ‘‘ But you 
frightened me so. Are you not one 
least bit sorry for that, my great Col- 
onel ?’’ 

Colonel ‘‘Spunk’’ Foley squirmed 
uncomfortably and looked very foolish 
indeed, but he did not admit that he 
was sorry. He nervously clasped and 
unclasped his hands on the top of his 
helmet, and that was all. 

‘* Tell me,’’ said the Countess, lean- 
ing toward him and trying to fix his 
gaze with her big eyes, ‘‘ why do you 
hate meso? I donot hate you. No, 
not atall. I have heard much of vou, 
of your brave deeds and of your wis- 
dom. Twice, three times you have 
broken to bits plans of mine. You 
have discovered all our little plots, 
seized those who have wished for a 
change of government, and chased our 
soldiers into the foothills. Some women 
would hate you for this. I hated you 
once. Yes, I tried to have you killed. 
But you were too great, toobrave. My 
hate has been turned to—what shall I 
call it? For my dear Mateo I have 
love, the deep, strong love of one who 
understands. I share with you your 
ambition for him. It has become the 
dream of my life to see Sefior Sil- 
vano at the head of the republic. So, 
you see, our thoughts are one. We 
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should at least be friends, should we 
not? Come, Sefior Colonel,’’ and she 
held out her hands to him. 

She had drawn close to him. She 
put a soft hand on either cheek and 
turned his face toward hers. Now Col- 
onel ‘‘Spunk’’ Foley had never shrunk 
from meeting the gaze of man or beast, 
but the eyes of womankind he had 
avoided always. Here, however, was 
no escape. So he turned, blushing furi- 
ously at her touch ; turned and looked 
into the cool depths under the dark 
lashes. And the look wasa revelation. 

What she did next, whether she spoke 
or kept silent, whether it was she who 
made the first move or himself, Colonel 
Foley never could remember. He was 
conscious that somehow they had joined 
in a swift, sudden embrace. The heavy 
perfume of her hair was in his nostrils ; 
her round, white arms pressed against 
his cheeks; her warm, moist lips 
touched his. Thus, in mad abandon 
and for a period of unguessable length 
or brevity, he clasped her fiercely to 
him, looking long and fearlessly into 
her deep eyes—and then, like a sound 
coming from another world, a_ bell 
tinkled somwhere. 

“Quick, you must go !’’ exclaimed 
the Countess, pushing him away and 
struggling to her feet. ‘‘ No, it is too 
late; some one is coming. Quick, be- 
hind the draperies !’’ 

Dazed with the sudden intoxication 
of unaccustomed conquest, he allowed 
himself to be shoved into a little alcove 
at the end of the room. The next mo- 
ment he heard the voice of his friend, 
the Honorable Mateo Silvano. There 
ensued a quick step, a flutter of skirts, 
a little cry of greeting from the Countess 
Barba and certain indications which led 
Colonel Foley to believe that the meet- 
ing was decidedly affectionate. The 
effect of this sudden transition on the 
Colonel was not comfortable. Chiefly 
it took the form of deep disgust for 
himself as the full measure of his dis- 
loyalty came home to him. 

Nor was this sensation a fleeting one. 
For some ten minutes, each of which 
seemed an age long, did it abide with 
the Colonel there in the darkness of the 
alcove. Just beyond the draperies the 
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Countess and his friend talked cooingly. 
At length he was roused by hearing his 
own name. 

“This Colonel Foley about whom 
you speak so often,’’ the Countess Barba 
was saying, ‘‘is he, then, such a good 
friend of yours, Mateo ?”’ : 

‘*The truest and best friend I have 
in the world, save you, Barba.”’ 

““Indeed ! And do you trust him in 
all things ?”’ 

“*T would trust him with my life— 
with my honor.” 

‘* Suppose—just suppose, now, Mateo 
—TI should tell you that your fine friend, 
this Sefior Colonel, had been here, in 
this room, to-day, trying to—well, to 
make love to me ?”’ 

To Colonel ‘‘Spunk’’ Foley, leaning 
against the wall of the alcove dazed and 
bewildered at the very audacity of this 
treachery, came the clear, ringing laugh 
of Sefior Silvano. 

‘«T should say that my dearest Barba 
had a most lively imagination,’ and 
again he laughed. 

‘“But I do say it,’’ declared the 
Countess. ‘‘ He didcome here, not an 
hour ago. More than that, he kissed 
me, and he is still here.’’ 

‘‘Barba, stop !’’ sternly demanded 
Sefior Silvano. ‘‘I cannot listen to 
such things, even from you. This 
passes a joke. It is not even absurd. 
Let us talk no more of my friend.’’ 

‘““What! You do not believe? 1 
will show you.”’ 

But Colonel ‘‘ Spunk ”’ Foley was no 
longer bewildered. The first shock of 
surprise having passed, the first scent 
of danger having been sniffed, he was 
once more himself. Brushing aside the 
curtains he stepped out into the room 
and saluted. 

“TI will save the Countess that 
trouble. It is true, I am here.’’ 

Very much as a man might look at a 
ghost Sefior Silvano gazed at him in 
open-eyed surprise. 

“« Colonel Foley,’’ he asked choking- 
ly, ‘‘ what does this mean ?’’ 

“‘Tt means that your dearest Barba is 
a very tricky woman, and that I am a 
good deal of afool. Icame hereto find 
you because you are in—”’ 

‘‘ Ask him if he didn’t kiss me—ask 
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him that, sefior,’’ interrupted the Count- 
ess with a most convincing show of in- 
dignation. 

Into the fine dark eyes of Sefior Sil- 
vano came a puzzled, troubled look. 
Then over his cheeks and high, white 
forehead spread a flush of anger. From 
one to the other he glanced, trying to 
read in their faces an answer to this 
preposterous riddle. 

‘© Speak, Colonel,’’ he said huskily. 
‘* Explain.” 

‘* Did you or did you not ?’’ insisted 
the Countess. 

Colonel Foley was having an inter- 
esting time of it. Within him seethed 
a volcano of indignation stopped down 
by a sense of discretion inspired wholly 
by a concern for the peace of mind of 
his friend. But the more he thought, 
the longer he kept silent, the stronger 
grew his indignation and the weaker 
became the stopper. At last, as they 
say of volcanoes, he ‘‘ blew his head 
off.’’ 

‘““Yes, curse you, I did!’ he ex- 
claimed. 

“You see,”’ 
Sefior Silvano. 

The Honorable Assistant Secretary 
of State was very white now. His nos- 
trils palpitated visibly and his lips were 
compressed. Staring sternly he regard- 
ed Colonel Foley, who stood with reck- 
less defiance waiting for the nextturn of 
events. When Sefior Silvano did speak, 
however, it was with cold, calm pre- 
cision. ; 

“‘ You will give me the pleasure, I 
suppose, of sustaining my honor?” he 
asked. 

‘*No!’’ snapped Colonel Foley. ‘‘T’ll 
do nosuch fool thing. But I'll explain 
the whole business and give you some 
good advice as soon as I can get you 
away from this house.’’ 

‘*Colonel Foley forgets that he has 
done injury tomy honor. We will dis- 
cuss that first. Will you fight in the 
patio ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, hang your honor, Mateo! I 
came here to save vour neck, not to kill 
you. It would bea farce, and you know 
it. Youcan’t shoot. You can’t handle 
a sword. Come on with me, Mateo, 
and I will—’’ 


said the Countess to 
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“If you attempt to leave this house 
without arranging to give me immediate 
satisfaction, Colonel Foley, I shall strike 
you as I would a cur in the street.’’ 

It is quitecertain that no man hadever 
talked to Colonel Foley in that manner 
before and remained entirely uninjured. 
Yet the Colonel merely bit his lip and 
forced a laugh. 

“Now you look here, Mateo—’’ 

The Colonel broke off abruptly at 
sound of an audible sneer from the 
Countess. It was the last straw. 

‘“*Holdon,’’ he said. ‘‘ If you two 
are so dead in earnest about having 
melodrama, I'll give you your fill of it. 
I’ve just thought of a way. It isn’t 
my own idea. I got it froma play I 
saw once down on the Bowery in New 
York. There were two fools, Mateo, 
who wanted to fight a duel. They 
didn’t want to make any noise, and they 
meant to makea sure thing of it. So 
they took two glasses of wine and put 
a stiff dose of poison in one. Then the 
glasses were changed aboutand each took 
one and drank it down. Now what do 
say to a duel with poisoned wine, you 
sefior ?”’ 

Sefior Silvano shrugged his shoulders. 
‘*T should prefer the usual manner,’’ 
he said; ‘‘ but you have the choice of 
weapons.” 

‘* All right, Ichoose poison. But I 
shall insist on including the Countessin 
our little game.’’ 

‘* Barba !’’ gasped Sefior Silvano. 
The Countess herself only half sup- 
pressed a little cry of protest. 

‘* Yes, the Countess. She’s the only 
enemy I have in this room, and the only 
one you have, Mateo, if you but knew 
it.”’ 

‘‘This is absurd, Colonel Foley. It 
is unheard of. I cannot for a moment 
consider—”’ 

‘It’s the only kind of aduel I'll mix 
up in, Mateo.”’ 

‘And I am quite willing,’’ inter- 
posed the Countess. ‘‘ One of us three 
must die. I will take the chance with 
you two.”’ 

In vain did Sefior Silvano protest. 
Treacherous she might be, but the 
daughter of the Marquis Fernan del 
Carpio was game to her finger tips. 
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With a splendid audacity of purpose, 
perhaps buoyed up by the superstitious 
fatalism so common to women of her 
race, she declared herself ready for the 
affair. She even brought the wine and 
arranged the glasses. 

‘©As the challenged party,’’ said 
Colonel Foley, who seemed to be in the 
best of humor, . 
which was his 
natural mood 
when facing 
danger, ‘‘I 
claim the priv- 
ilege of fur- 
nishing the 
poison. I have 
some here in 
my pocket. 
One grain does 
a man a lot of 
good when he 
has the fever 
in his bones; 
five grains will 
kill him quick- 
er than the bite 
ofacobra. Just 
for luck I shall 
put ten grains - 


into one 
glass.’’ 
Here _ the 


Colonel pro- 
duced a small 
glass phial and 
shook its con- 
tents of white 
crystals sug- 
gestively. 

‘*Enough 
there to kill a 
hundred men 
—or dose a 
regiment,’’ he commented. ‘‘ Now, 
sefior, if you and the Countess will just 
turn your backs for a moment—”’ 

Only the clinking of glass relieved an 
interval otherwise as utterly soundless 
as that breathless pause which precedes 
the breaking of a storm. 

‘* All ready,’’ he announced, quite as 
if he were calling them to tea. ‘‘ We 
will let the lady have first choice, eh, 
Mateo ?”’ 

Sefior Silvano nodded. 


A period of unguessable length. 
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‘* And we'll shake hands, will we not, 
Mateo, in case it should be either of us? 
No! Well, let us hope for the best. 
Your turn, sefior. I assure you both, 


this is strictly according to the ac- 
cepted rules of Bowery melodrama. And 
we are all to drain our glasses; no heel 
taps, you know. 


Are you ready ?”’ 
Now Sefior 
Silvano was a 
brave man, and 
the Countess 
. Parba was a 
woman of mag- 
nificent nerve. 
As for Colonel 
Foley, he had 
long ago earn- 


ed the nick- 
name of 
‘*Spunk.”’ So 


they raised 
their glasses 
and with hands 
that trembled 
not, norever a 
sign of falter- 
ing, they drank 
to death or to 
life, as the fates 
might will. 

Asifbycom- 
mon impulse 
both the Coun- 
tess and Sefior 
Silvano, the 
empty glasses 
still in their 
hands, turned 
questioningly 
to the Colonel. 
He was look- 
ing earnestly 
and _ signifi- 
cantly at the Countess Barba. Sefior 
Silvano’s eyes followed those of the 
Colonel. 

There could be no doubt as to the 
meaning of that gaze. Slowly its fate- 
ful import sank with numbing force 
into the brain centers of the Countess 
Barba. The pupils of her eyes widened 
at the horror of it. The half-parted lips 
poised inert. The fingers of her hands 
clenched themselves  convulsively. 
Thus she stood, tense and white as a 
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statue, while the solemn idea of that 
dread imminence took formal possession 
of her whole being. In breathless awe 
the two men watched her. 

But it was only fora moment. Then 
the ousted natural instincts came troop- 
ing back in frantic rush, storming the 
citadel of thought and action. The eye 
pupils contracted. The clenched fin- 
gers relaxed. The parted lips moved. 

“No! No! No!’ she began in a 
hoarse whisper, as one who screams in 
anightmare. ‘‘ NotI! Not I! No,no, 
no! I will not die! I will not!’’ 

This was but the beginning. How 
she raged up and down the room like a 
crazed tigress: now shrieking, now 
swearing, now calling on the saints, 
and ignoring the imploring arms of the 
half-frantic Silvano, until she sank 
limply on the floor—all that need not 
be here set down. It was very disturb- 
ing and unquiet. 

On his knees beside her Sefior Sil- 
vano begged her to speak to him once 
more. At last she did. 

‘*You!’’ she panted. ‘‘ You! Fool, 
puppet, ninny! This is your work. 
Well, you have done for me, you and 
your pig of a Yankee. But you shall 
know this; I have used you. I have 
twisted you about in my fingers like a 
doll of rubber. I have squeezed out of 
you all the secrets we wanted. In two 
weeks the government of Guanica will 
be no more and it will be so because 
of my work. No, don’t touch me! 
Leave me to die alone. Go!”’ 

‘“‘Barba! Barba!’’ moaned Sefior 
Silvano. ‘‘ You do not know what 
you say. I would die for you !’’ 

‘« Why didn’t you, then; fool that you 
are? Why didn’t you take the poisoned 
wine? Oh, it is like fire in my veins! 
Leave, leave! I hate you! I have 
always hated you. Go!’’ 

In his despair Sefior Silvano turned 
to the Colonel, who had been passively 
watching the progress of the scene. 

‘* Foley,’ he said huskily, ‘‘ are you 
wholly without heart ? Can you watch 
a woman die so miserably without lift- 
ing a finger? For God’s sake, man, is 
there no way to save her ?”’ 

Taking him by the arm Colonel 
Foley dragged his friend to the opposite 
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side of the room. ‘‘ Listen, Mateo,’ 
he whispered hurriedly. ‘‘She’s not 
dying. There was no poison in the 
wine—only ipecac. There was some of 
the stuff in ours, only not so much. I 
hoped she’d get that glass, and she did. 
She’s going to feel somewhat uneasy for 
a few hours but after it’s over she’ll be as 
well as ever—and as full of the devil.’’ 

‘* Foley, is this true ?” 

‘*Judge for yourself, Mateo; here’s 
the poison you saw—rochelle salts— 
which I didn’t use; here’s the other 
phial — ipecac — which I did use. 
Wonderful stuff, that ipecac—marvel- 
ous aid totruth telling. You're not 
used to hearing the truth from the 
Countess, are you, Mateo? Don’t blame 
you. Great guns, but she did give it to 
you strong! But come on, let’s leave 
her. She’ll not look so pretty in a little 
while; come on.”’ 

Reluctantly Sefior Silvano left the 
room. He had gone only half across 
the reception hall when he stopped. 

‘* Colonel, Iam a weak fool, I sup- 
pose, but I cannot believe that she 
meant it all. I must try again.’’ 

Well he did try again. Flushed with 
shame and anger he returned. 

“Best and truest of friends,’’ he ex- 
claimed impulsively, ‘(a thousand par- 
dons. She isa demon—and she is not 
going to die. Itoldher so. Can you 
forgive me ?”’ 

‘* Mateo, it took the Countess some 
months to make a fool of you; she did 
the trick for me in half an hour. I’m 
quite ready to cry quits if you are. 
You do? Good! Nowlet’s get away, 
I know an antidote for the effects of 
ipecac and I’m beginning to need it.” 

Quite early the next morning, while 
the government forces were filling the 
dungeons of San Rafaelo with highly agi- 
tated and thoroughly disgusted conspir- 
ators, a woman of graceful figure, who hid 
a white face under heavy veils, boarded 
an outgoing steamer. She was the 
countess Barba leaving Guanica forever. 

As for Sefior Silvano, they were pro- 
claiming in the Plaza that he had saved 
the republic. And out on the dusty 
highway a small man, wearing a huge 
sun helmet, rode jauntily towards the 
foothills of San Bernadino. 


